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DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN LAMP. 



3v Edward C. Weaver. 



(conclusion. ) 




I NY ONE interested enough to follow 
this subject closely will note that the 
lamp chimney has called out a great 
deal of inventive genius, and yet there . 
is little in the market to show for it. The 
two features desired in a lamp chimney 
are' toughness, or the ability to withstand 
■great changes of temperature without 
fracture, and the property to aid com- 
bustion or increase the light rays. A 
very interesting chimney patent is num- 
bered 165,116, and comprises a series of 
vertical glass rods arranged about a 
metallic collar, so as to present the gen- 
eral form of a cylinder. The glass, being 
of a round section, diffuses the light in 
changing directions, and, not being integral, is per- 
mitted to adjust itself to varying temperatures. Another 
chimney is sectional in a longitudinal direction, the sec- 
tions being provided with flanges by which they are 
fastened together. One can imagine the joy of a house- 
wife when she unfastens these sections and proceeds to 
clean her lamp chimneys. The Blanchard Chimney is 
of a peculiar structure, being corrugated in a longitud- 
inal and diagonal direction. The corrugations permit 
the chimney to change its shape slightly to adjust itself 
to varying temperatures. The Appleby and Witsil pat- 
ents show a corrugated structure in a spiral form, the 
purpose of the same being -like that in the Blanchard 
patent. Several inventors have introduced mica, but in 
the market it is a clumsy material for the purpose. I 
have often wondered, however, if the art of making 
lamp chimneys from disintegrated mica, as they now 
make telegraph insulators, would not yet be discovered. 
Indeed, if such a chimney can be made transparent, it 
will make a tidy fortune for its possessor. 

Among the chimneys upon the market, great claims 
are made for varieties of form and construction, but I 
have an idea that honest glass and good annealing count 
more for long life in a lamp chimney than anything else. 
Lamp stands and founts have been subject to quite a 
number of design patents, these being in charge of my 
worthy friend, Mr. Perry Pierce. They come under the 
immediate care of Colonel Lewis, who has, by years of 
painstaking care and ability, made quite a mark for him- 
self in the Patent Office. Among the design inventions 
there stand out the Bradley founts, the Blair chimneys 
and the Patitz designs in shades. Design patents are 
essentially esthetic in their nature, and open directly 
upon the broad domain of decorative art. At this point 
I cannot help but recall the beautiful and marvelous 
designs in lamps shown at the Chicago Exposition by 
the Doultons and Worcester Cos., both of England. 
These were, of course, in the potter's art, and were 
simply regal, both in their splendor and taste. Tiffany 
made some wonderful lamps of precious metals and 
jewels, but the soft, rich creations from England stood 
without a peer — almost without a peer, for I have a 
great fondness for the Rookwood ware, made upon the 
bluff of Cincinnati. 

There are several among the many patents I glanced 
over in looking up these matters that caught my atten- 
tion, principally for their curious nature. The Lloyd 
patent for a lamp pipe was one of these. One can 
imagine that the inventive Mr. Lloyd sat in his easy- 
chair, with head thrown back in semi-slumber, when he 



noticed that the lamp was smoking. Instead of arising 
to trim the wick, he permitted his inventive genius to 
wander forth looking into the wilderness of the dream 
world for a way to trim that wick. The stove-pipe then 
came to view, and the invention pipes the smoke from 
the lamp chimney to the stove-pipe. Proper dampers 
regulate the flow, and other items of convenience are 
inserted. 

Another inventor notices that most of the accidents 
with lamps result from their careless sliding from the * 
table. He therefore has provided in the lamp-stand a 
pneumatic foot, being nothing more than a vacuum cup 
of rubber which is adhered to the smooth surface of the 
table. It is believed that the table can then dance a 
spiritualistic can-can without any friction with the fire- 
insurance companies. 

One inventor has arranged a horizontal pin-wheel to 
rotate over the lamp chimney, and thereby regulate and 
increase the natural draft. Mr. Schwartz, of Texas, in- 
vents a neat little plug of wire netting to be placed in 
the lamp chimney to exclude bugs, and prevent them 
from being singed, and dropping into the lamp and dirty- 
ing the burner. 

It is probably as well to draw this article to a close 
with these oddities in the inventor's art, for it is indeed 
an art, and the lamp has had a close connection with it 
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from]the very beginning of the records of wisdom. For 
the lamps of the alchemists were of perpetual fire, and 
aided in the transmution of metals as well as the renewal 
of life. Kriegsmann and St. Augustine have written 
many pages upon this mystical lamp that was lost from 
the world with the death of Rosencreutz. However, 
the everlasting lamp of the ancients was a symbol of 
the everlasting lamp of thought and intellect that sheds 
its radiance faithfully to light the stumbling path and 
the failing eye of the world. And indeed, I take it that 
this same lamp is destined to light many a useful inven- 
tion of the future to take its place among the four 
^ thousand of to-day. 



MIDSUMMER SUGGESTIONS. 



By Lidia T. Drenkan. 



SUMMER FIREPLACES. 




k HE fireplace in summer, like 
Othello, finds its occupation gone, 
.but it need not look bare and dis- 
consolate for all that- Treated 
properly, it furnishes one of the 
brightest spots in a summer apart- 
ment, and really helps on in the 
good work by the ventilation which 
it affords. In old-fashioned South- 
ern country homes it is the custom 
to fill the open fireplace in summer 
with green boughs of cedar and 
pine, which emit a pleasant, spicy odor, and retain their 
freshness a long time; but if one cares for something a 
little more elegant, the idea of cool greenness can be 
carried out in a box of ferns or a low, spreading palm, 
which thrive well in the shade and will impart a sum- 
mery appearance to the whole room, A curtain of pale 
green denim outlined in white is the next best thing to 
something growing. 



For a room that is papered one can have made of 
boards a three-sided piece to exactly fit in the fireplace. 
This can be papered with the bordering of the wall 
paper, and makes an extremely neat finish. 

If one wishes to utilize and ornament at the same 
time, a crane fastened to the top of the fireplace, upon 
which a copper cauldron is suspended, is quaint in ap- 
pearance and very useful for summer tea making. 
These cauldrons and cranes are to be found in genuine 
antiques, and, of course, are all the more charming for 
their having been used in some old Dutch fireplace a 
hundred years ago, but the large furnishing shops have 
them in beautiful variety, and the cost and trouble of 
obtaining them is much less than that of hunting the 
genuine old-time ones. 

SUMMER FLOORS. 

A floor in summer no more needs a carpet than the 
human back does an overcoat. Of course a state draw- 
ing-room that is not much used is welcome to its rich 
carpet of light color all the year round; but, as the 
drawing-room is being done away with more and more 
every year, perhaps it, also, may come under the gen- 
eral head of floors. It should be a cause of universal 
thankfulness that the old-fashioned fitted carpet — that 
is, a carpet made to fit every angle of the floor, and 
nailed securely down — has given place almost entirely 
to the removable square, which may cover the floor 
completely as far as the casual glance is concerned, but 
which can be taken up and freed from dust as often as 
it requires it, and at the same time furnish an oppor- 
tunity for cleaning the floor underneath, which will 
come in for a goodly share. 

Any floor that is covered permanently with a carpet 
contains dust; any floor that contains dust is unhealthy. 
Sweeping a carpet in the morning simply liberates the 
dust for a short while, leaving it to settle again in its old 
place and on the furniture, so we can easily see from 
these indisputable facts that the only way to keep a 
carpeted room clean is to have the carpet removable, 
when it may be taken out of the' house and freed from 
its load of dirt, and the floor underneath wiped off be- 
fore it is put back. If one is compelled to have a fitted 
carpet on the floor, the best palliative is to sprinkle salt 
or tea-leaves around before sweeping, which will par- 
tially absorb the particles of dust, and so prevent it 
from settling immediately back again. To prepare a 
floor for a centre piece of carpet or matting it should 
be gone over around the edges, as deep as one likes, 
with three coats of oil paint, first seeing that every crack 
in the whole floor is well filled with putty to keep out 
the arch-enemy — dust; then, when the paint is dry, ap- 
ply a coat of varnish. Allow it plenty of time to dry, 
so that it will not crack. The floor is now ready for the 
covering of carpet afore-mentioned, or, better still, for 
summer, for a drugget of matting. For this purpose 
buy as much matting as it will take to cover the floor, 
and cut the strips the desired length; then with a 
strong double thread whip the breadths together so they 
will lie flat, and either hem the ends neatly or finish 
with carpet fringe. The fringe makes a more orna- 
mental finish and will be more durable. 

If the matting is reversible, and the fringe has a 
double selvedge, the drugget can be used on either side. 

A polished floor with a removable matting will be 
found an ideal floor covering for any season, especially 
the summer. Its smooth surface recommends it for 
cleanliness and hygiene, as it can be readily wiped off 
with a damp cloth; it is cool and soft, which recom- 
mends it for comfort, and the charming designs and 
colorings in which matting now comes make it every- 
thing to be desired in the way of artistic effect. 



